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human experience. It is a satisfaction for the problem which 
these facts present. As human beings we will ideals: the 
Righteousness by Faith is a revelation of the knowledge that 
the ideal is not an external, as was formerly thought, but an 
internal — my real self — to be expressed; not a future which 
molds the present but a present which is the dynamic of all 
futures; and it calls upon man to live in the ideal for satis- 
faction in the never ending struggle to express it. In the 
language of religion, "for me to live is Christ;" in. the lan- 
guage of ethics this means, myself is not the struggling, im- 
perfect self merely; this, indeed, is but the partial expression 
of that partly revealed perfect self which I really am. 

Marlow Alexander Shaw. 
University of Missouri. 



ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS. 

III. 

After what has been already said, the most obvious method 
of procedure might seem to be to lay down certain ethical prin- 
ciples and then to apply them to economic material. But in this 
case, as in many others, the most obvious method would not 
lead to the most fruitful results. Ethical principles do not exist 
in the air ready to be let down upon any material, economic or 
other. They are simply the form of the moral life; and it is 
not easy to separate form from content. The economic content 
of social life is, as we have seen, already steeped in moral senti- 
ments and ideas : so that economic facts always bear upon them- 
selves the impress of the individual and social morality of their 
time. The better plan is therefore a different one. Economic 

the practical (in the Kantian sense) man's real self is the perfectly ex- 
pressed self which he is trying to objectify as righteousness. To afford 
some satisfaction to man for the failure to meet with perfect success in 
the practical expression of himself we have the strange theory of right- 
eousness by faith : why we have not had a knowledge by faith to satisfy 
him in the intellectual world it is difficult to say; perhaps he deemed 
righteousness the more important. 
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questions should be reviewed not from the purely economic 
point of view, but with a more comprehensive outlook. Not 
merely wealth should be taken into account, but everything 
which gives worth to individual and social life. 

To carry out this plan would require a revision of economics 
from the point of view of ethics. This I do not attempt at 
present. But some estimate of a more general kind may be 
offered of the worth or ethical value of the economic factor in 
life as a whole — its processes and its resultant goods. 

This economic factor cannot be separated out from among 
the other factors in human life, so as to leave a remainder con- 
sisting of intellectual and moral, aesthetic and religious factors, 
which we may regard as of greater dignity or worth. The 
economic factor enters into or works alongside of all the others. 
They cannot maintain themselves without it to support them. 
The so-called higher functions are built upon a basis of animal 
wants and satisfactions; and man cannot be a philosopher, 
artist or saint or even a good neighbor, if food and other wants 
of the body be not supplied. Further, the higher life, at which 
he strives and to which he attains, tends to keep itself going, as 
it were, by help of material products such as books and pictures, 
churches and alms. Even our most spiritual activities tend to 
issue in a material embodiment, in something which it is pos- 
sible to buy and sell. This does not prevent us from dis- 
tinguishing the economic aspect from other aspects ; but it does 
show the difficulty of marking off any class of facts or activities 
as the product of either aspect alone. It shows also how it is 
possible for different practical attitudes to be adopted to the 
question of the relative values of the different factors or 
aspects of human life. 

Everything that concerns us, however refined or spiritual it 
may be, rests on a material basis and tends to express itself by 
material products. Our primary wants are for those material 
things which preserve our animal existence; our primary satis- 
factions consist in the attainment of these things. New wants 
and new satisfactions arise with the growth of the individual 
and of society. Civilization transforms all things, obscures 
their origin, and may even invert their uses. Knowledge itself 
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was first prized because it showed men how they could get what 
they wanted ; cleverness because it enabled them to get it. But 
mental activity produces mental desire ; and to know things be- 
comes an end in itself : until to some life itself may seem to have 
worth only in so far as it enables them to seek and find truth. 
The history of moral and aesthetic and religious ideals may be 
similar. All may have begun as assistants to the life of sense 
and animal wants; while they end by dominating and perhaps 
despising them. Is it not possible then to question this inver- 
sion of values and to say that the material factor (of which 
economics can give us the measure) is not only the primary but 
also the most important, and that its subordination to the others 
is the result of a subtle illusion ? This attitude can hardly be 
said to find explicit expression and defence as an ethical theory. 
But yet it is a possible attitude, and it cannot be denied that men 
often act as if it were valid. It might be called materialism in 
morals or ethical materialism. It does not follow from the 
metaphysical theory of materialism, however. It would be pos- 
sible for the latter to be true without the former being thereby 
justified. The mind of man as well as the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth might owe its being to nothing more than 
the accidental collocation of material atoms ; and yet we might 
maintain — as so many materialists have done — that the 
structure of things is not a sufficient guide to their importance : 
we might even hold that those things which are furthest re- 
moved from the primitive atom are the best and worthiest. In 
so doing we should be only carrying out the distinction between 
existence and worth. But materialism in morals would give 
this highest place to the things which affect the senses ; all else 
would be regarded as subsidiary or unimportant; the exercise 
of reason, the play of imagination, the creations of art, all that 
morality can do or religion can give would have worth only in 
so far as they ministered to material wants. The "transvalua- 
tion of all values" would be complete; and the ideals which have 
spiritualized human development would be recognized as illu- 
sions or as hypocrisy. This estimate of the worth of life has, 
as I say, never been put forward as a definite ethical theory. 
And yet its invalidity does not admit of direct demonstration 
Vol. XVII.— No. 4. 29 
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like the invalidity of some fallacious reasoning. It is an ulti- 
mate point of view regarding the worth of things ; and it can 
only be tested ethically in the way already suggested. We 
must ask the questions, can it be made finally coherent without 
disregarding essential facts? and does it awaken a responsive 
echo in the trained moral consciousness? To the latter ques- 
tion the answer is easy. And if we ask the former question, the 
result will be the same. The view could be carried out sys- 
tematically only by annulling or ignoring almost all the facts 
of morality; for they consist most prominently in the con- 
demnation of that very preference of the material to the spiritual 
on which this view would rest its interpretation of moral values. 
It is hardly necessary to discard this theory ; for it is not defi- 
nitely held. ' But with its fall, there disappears the only ground 
for the depreciation of any good or desirable object because the 
value of its material embodiment may be slight, or for estimat- 
ing the importance of human activities by the material products 
in which they result. If Economics is concerned with that 
aspect of things which is capable of measurement in terms of 
money, then this economic aspect cannot be taken as the only 
— or even the chief — standard of worth. 

While Materialism in morals exaggerates the importance 
of material goods, it is equally possible to depreciate them un- 
duly, as is done in the ascetic attitude of mind and by the 
ascetic theory of life. Ethical materialism which makes its ap- 
peal to the sensuous factor in life has produced no philosopher 
(unless perhaps Nietzsche) ; but it is different with Asceticism : 
its appeal is to the spirit against the flesh, and it has found 
many exponents amongst the spiritually minded. It has on its 
side a respectable body of supporters amongst those men whom 
the ordinary consciousness reveres as of high — albeit of too 
high — morality. Nevertheless its defect is in essence similar to 
the defect of ethical materialism. It disregards or condemns a 
whole region of worth: not indeed those things which a cul- 
tured conscience holds to be of most worth, but yet things which 
every unsophisticated conscience shrinks from denying to be of 
any worth whatever. Thus it cannot make of itself a coherent 
system of worths without an arbitrary exclusion of certain fac- 
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tors. More than this, contradiction lurks in its restriction of 
worth to the spiritual ; for the spiritual life needs the support of 
a material basis, the assistance of material instruments. Ascetic 
systems have often seen this; but in maintaining that the body 
and things of the world are only a clog to the soul and that the 
only worthy life is a study of death, they have adopted a con- 
clusion which cuts away all ground for holding that there is any 
worth at all in the world or to be got from it. If, on the other 
hand, the higher spiritual activities of this life have any real 
worth, how can we deny worth also to the material conditions 
which make the functioning of those activities possible and 
efficient, and which give them the instruments necessary for 
their expression and development ? 

They must have an instrumental value, at least. And this 
instrumental value will vary in degree according to the measure 
in which any material products or their relative processes tend 
to promote these higher objects of satisfaction or to make their 
attainment throughout the community more general. The as- 
sertion, then, that there are human goods which are of higher 
worth than any value which can be measured in money carries 
with it no necessary depreciation of economic goods : it implies 
that these latter have at least the kind of worth called instru- 
mental. And this indicates a method by which their worth (or 
part of it) may be estimated. 

To illustrate this, an example may be taken from the ques- 
tion of the hours of labor. In any industry there is a physical 
limit to the number of hours during which the average citizen or 
laborer can work; there is also a lower limit than this after 
which the extension of his working time would not pay his 
employer: what the workman produced would either not pay 
for keeping the workshop going during the time, or would lead 
to so much exhaustion as to injure his next day's work. This 
is the economic limit to the length of the working day. From 
the point of view merely of quantity and quality of product, it 
would be bad business to have a longer day. But this is not the 
limit commonly arrived at by working men or by their cham- 
pions; nor are these the sole grounds for the limitation. The 
workman wants to be something more than a working machine, 
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to have some time over and above the period of physical exhaus- 
tion which he can call his own and in which he may cultivate 
and enjoy his manhood. Amusement — relaxation — may be, 
often is, all that he seeks ; and when this is the case, the fault 
may be not so much his own as that of the social conditions 
which have given him no other ideal than amusement. But, as 
we all know, this is not always the case, and his leisure is often 
spent in cultivating intellectual and other interests which lie out- 
side his daily toil. The purposes for which he demands that his 
hours of work be somewhat less than the economic limit would 
fix, are thus of a very varied and mixed character ; and it may 
appear strange to call them ethical. But at least it will be ad- 
mitted that it is desirable that he should have leisure for de- 
veloping and tending the higher life in himself and in his family 
and surroundings; and these are ethical grounds in the strict 
sense ; and they point to an ethical limit to the number of work- 
ing hours which it is desirable to fix. This is an instance of 
the way in which economic conditions are estimated or valued 
by a standard which is not itself economic, or at least not 
purely economic. 

We may put aside, therefore, both ethical materialism accord- 
ing to which the material goods, with which economics is chiefly 
though not solely concerned, are the only things worth having ; 
and also the view of asceticism according to which material 
goods and the processes by which they are acquired are 
only a clog and hindrance to that which is truly good. And 
we may now proceed to bring together certain propositions re- 
garding the relation in which economic goods and processes 
stand to the worth of life as a whole. 

I. The "higher" or spiritual activities of man and their satis- 
faction depend upon a certain competent measure of material 
goods. Life cannot be so split up into sections that one set of 
activities — intellectual or artistic, for instance — can go on in 
entire independence of material wants and satisfactions. It is 
true, however, that certain activities and satisfactions are, both 
in degree and in directness, less intimately connected with the 
material factor than are other wants and satisfactions. It is 
also true that this characterizes the activities which the modern 
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conscience regards as the highest. All this is obvious from 
what precedes and needs no further elucidation. 

But it is more difficult to say what measure of material goods 
is requisite. We can say, however, that poverty puts difficulty 
even in the way of the ordinary social virtues and makes the 
cultivation of art and intellect almost impossible. On the other 
hand it may be asserted with almost equal confidence that super- 
abundance tends to much the same result, though in a different 
way. It removes the ordinary stimulus to industry and it 
tends to concentrate the attention on the things that money can 
buy. Heroism may indeed be found at both extremes — more 
commonly at the lower, though it is less noticed there. 
But there is no absolute mean state of worldly circumstance, of 
which we can say, this is the state most conducive to virtue. 
High thinking needs plain living, but it may be assisted by the 
wealth which can command leisure and the instruments of 
scientific inquiry. What amount of wealth he can control 
without being turned from the highest of which he is capable 
depends upon each man's character and surroundings. Upon 
them also depends the degree of poverty a man can stand with- 
out his moral nature being bruised or crushed by it. The worth 
of wealth, whether little or great, in any particular case depends 
on the purpose for which it is used and the manner in which 
that purpose is carried out. 

2. Wealth is always the result of work; but it may not be 
due to the work of the person who possesses the wealth. He 
may have inherited it. It is a curious and suggestive fact that 
almost every Utopia has proposed to do away with the private 
inheritance of wealth, but that it has been allowed in every 
known state. Whether the statesmen have all been wrong and 
the Utopians right is hardly a question for the ethics of eco- 
nomics. At any rate it need not be discussed here. Only it has 
to be pointed out that there is one element in the worth of wealth 
which does not belong to inherited wealth. The wealth which 
a man gets by his own exertions carries with it a certain moral 
worth : it is the reward or recompense of labor, and as such has 
an educative effect: both stimulating to work and dignifying 
the work. 
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It is trite to speak of the moral value of work. But even so 
trite a subject deserves remark, when connected, as this is, with 
so much prejudice and confusion of thought. 

Work is so often severe and distasteful that the perfect or 
paradisiacal condition of man has been pictured as free from it. 
And the law by which nature requires the strenuous labor of 
man before it will yield him the comforts and conveniences of 
living has been regarded as a harsh fate due to some primeval 
curse. But this is to overlook the function of work in the 
moralization of man. The inhabitant of a paradise would not 
be recognized by us as a moral being. It is the remark of a 
writer on ethics that "wherever man can support life without 
labor, on the natural fruits of the soil, and climate does not 
make clothing and shelter an urgent necessity — as e. g., in 
many of the South Sea Islands, morality lags far behind all the 
other factors and forces that make for civilization. The virtues 
of sympathy and neighborly kindness have arisen always where 
the stern necessity of existence makes every man the rival and 
competitor of every other, not where nature gives each an 
abundance of all that he requires." 1 The growth of the moral 
virtues depends upon the fact that the objects of desire do not 
fall into our hands as the wish for them arises in our hearts. 
The notion of property, for instance, would never be formed if 
every want were automatically supplied by nature. And 
"where there is no property" as Hume said "there is no injus- 
tice," nor is there any justice. We must remember that the 
same circumstances which make the virtues possible, give op- 
portunity also for the moral vices. Each development of the 
material side of civilization is attended by a special modification 
of character, partly good and partly evil ; each economic condi- 
tion has its own characteristic virtues and vices. 

N© detailed reference to this correspondence can be made 
here. The present point concerns the moral value of work in 
general. Now there are certain features in the economic devel- 
opment of society which have favored the view that work is of 
instrumental value only, and that his lot is most worth having 

1 Wundt, "Ethics," Eng. tr., I, 295. 
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who can escape it. As to this, two things may be noted : On 
the one hand we must remember that modern industrial con- 
ditions have arisen directly out of a condition in which slavery 
and serfdom were part of the social order. Slavery arose 
almost everywhere when men settled down into the agricultural 
state of civilization. The ranks of the slaves were, as time 
went on, recruited from amongst prisoners of war. So that 
the harder work of life and manual labor generally came 
to be performed by a subject and despised population. Even 
when not performed by slaves it was looked upon as slaves' 
work. This is characteristic of the ancient civilizations from 
which our own has descended. It is especially characteristic 
of Greece and Rome from whom we have, in large measure, 
derived our ideals of a worthy life. The other feature of 
economic development which I have in view as pointing in 
a similar direction is the system of private inheritance of 
wealth, and the stimulus which has been given to it by 
modern financial conditions. When an inheritance consists 
of lands or the fruit of land or other marketable goods, 
some care and labor are required in their management, that 
their value may not disappear or deteriorate. It is not quite 
the same when the inheritance is in scrip. Invested moneys 
may take care of themselves, if well invested; otherwise, no 
doubt, they are apt to take to themselves wings. But the in- 
heritor of a fortune in government stock is as free as man can 
be from any necessity for exertion of any kind. And when 
there is a considerable class who are free from the necessity of 
working in order that they may eat, they are likely to invent a 
theory of life to suit their own case. In this way currency is 
given to the view that the ideal social condition is one in which 
certain men or classes are free from all work — or at any rate 
from the harder kinds of work — and that it is for others to 
provide them with the means of life and enjoyment. 

This view I may call the aristocratic view. On the one side 
it implies that the material goods with which economics is 
mainly concerned are not the only worthy things in life. We 
may find the best expression of this in the theory held both by 
Plato and by Aristotle that the final purpose not only of in- 
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dustry, but of the state generally, is to give leisure and oppor- 
tunity for that higher life which they identified with philo- 
sophical speculation. But we do not need to read between the 
lines to see that they regarded this higher life to be (as indeed 
it was) possible only for a few. The brightness of their pic- 
ture is set off by a dark background. It is borne in upon us as 
we read their descriptions that their ideal citizens — though they 
may fight for their country and undertake judicial and political 
business — are never contemplated as under the homely neces- 
sity of making their living. The whole industrial fabric had 
as its foundation a substructure of necessary work which was 
looked upon as beneath the dignity of the free citizen. They 
did not regard the "laboring poor" as capable of the virtues 
which they have recorded for all time as the praise and glory of 
man's nature. They found slavery established in their midst, 
and it seemed to them capable of easy justification as a natural 
system. (From their day to that of Adam Smith, and indeed 
till our own day, many fallacies have been comfortably covered 
up by the term "natural.") The notable point is that they as- 
sumed without question the excellence of a social system in 
which the higher life was possible only for the few, and only 
through the unrelieved toil of the many. The contempt of 
manual labor and also of retail trade which distinguishes the 
greatest classical moralists had no doubt other supports than 
this: it was backed up by observation of the rudeness and 
ignorance of the laboring classes, and of the petty interests of 
the traders. But in the main it rested on the Aristocratic 
fallacy — the assumption of a "natural" distinction of classes, 
only the smaller of which was capable of virtue or of the more 
dignified pursuits of life. 

The older aristocratic view had, however, its good side — 
in it duty was the correlative of privilege. Slaves and artisans 
made it possible for the citizen to be undisturbed by trivial 
economic cares; but he was expected to play his part as a 
citizen and as a man to display the noble virtues. It was 
certainly an ingenuous view of the philosophers to look upon 
the supreme purpose of the state as being nothing less and 
nothing else than to provide the philosophers with leisure in 
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which they might philosophize. But it is important to remem- 
ber that the older aristocratic sentiment, along with its deprecia- 
tion of manual labor and of retail trade, always professed to 
acknowledge the responsibilities of the favored few. 

It may be doubted how far either of these positions is ad- 
hered to by the modern aristocratic sentiment of business and 
finance, which has taken the place of the older. We all talk of 
the "dignity of labor" — paying this much homage to Christian 
influence. Or, perhaps, I should say that the modern deprecia- 
tion of labor comes not from the aristocrats but from the spokes- 
men of the laborers who have got tired of other people, who 
hardly know what work is, talking about its dignity. A writer 
who is pleased to expound what he calls the "Religion of 
Socialism" says that "To the Socialist labor is an evil to be 
minimized to the utmost. The man who works at his trade or 
avocation more than necessity compels him ... is not a hero 
but a fool from the Socialist's standpoint." 2 The workman (or 
his self-appointed spokesman) has heard that labor is an evil 
and beneath the dignity of the free man ; and he proceeds to ap- 
ply the lesson to himself. Against this view may be set the 
wise reminder of Prof. Nicholson : 3 "Some of the moralists of 
to-day, in their treatment of labor questions, would do well to 
look back to the medieval ideal. They would discover that 
many of the noblest and most sympathetic of men — men who 
showed their sympathy not in writing but in life-long action — 
looked upon labor as an element of duty and spiritual well- 
being; they did not regard it as degrading in itself, or subver- 
sive of the higher morality, but rather as a healthy foundation 
of the spiritual life." 

In respect of ideal aspirations and the sense of responsibility 
there is also a change. The older aristocratic sentiment on this 
point undoubtedly deteriorated in course of time and with the 
change of social conditions ; and it is to this deteriorated senti- 
ment that modern men of wealth have fallen heirs. This 
powerful class will no doubt work out some theory of the worth 
of life to suit its own circumstances. Mr. Carnegie (who 

2 Bax, "Religion of Socialism," p. 94. 
"Economic Journal, VII, 543. 
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thinks himself a democrat) has already given expression to a 
view of the kind in his "Gospel of Wealth," and his view is es- 
sentially aristocratic in its sentiment. The rich are God's elect 
(meaning by "God," the struggle for existence) ; and they are 
to act as minor providences, extending the field of the struggle, 
and seeing to fair play, by the provision of free libraries 
and universities, so that all may have an equal chance at start- 
ing. Even in this expression of it the aristocratic sentiment 
has a certain moral value, though that value may be inadequate. 
It is only when wealth is not recognized as entailing responsi- 
bility, when the plutocrat does not admit duties as the necessary 
correlate of his privileges, that the theory is fundamentally 
immoral. And this latter principle is not often definitely 
maintained, though it is frequently acted on. 

The real objections to the aristocratic principle are, first and 
chiefly, that it restricts not merely a competent supply of 
economic goods, but a reasonable opportunity for intellectual 
aesthetic and spiritual development, to a small minority of the 
population ; and secondly, that it gives no security against the 
anti-social and immoral use of their special privileges by this 
small class of wealthy people. 

W. R. Sorley. 

University of Cambridge, England. 



HAS SOCIOLOGY A MORAL BASIS? 

In the history of philosophy the science of morals preceded 
that of sociology. As the science of human conduct, it is the 
first parent of every science, present or future, which treats 
of the actions of men. Sociology and its branches or depart- 
ments have only statistical value unless they make inductions 
from their researches with a view to racial benefit, and the 
making of these inductions is necessarily moral. Morals, if 
their progress had not been arrested by the search for sanctions, 
and had they not been entangled for so long in the web of 
metaphysics, would have embraced these new developments, 
and it is very doubtful if they do not embrace them still. There 



